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Summary 

For almost six decades, the United States has played a leading role in global efforts to alleviate 
hunger and malnutrition and to enhance world food security through international food aid 
assistance — primarily through either the donation or sale on concessional terms of U.S. 
agricultural commodities. Objectives of U.S. foreign food aid include providing emergency and 
humanitarian assistance in response to natural or manmade disasters and promoting agricultural 
development and food security. 

Historically, U.S. international food aid has been distributed through four main program 
authorities: (1) the Food for Peace Act (FFPA, also kn own as PL. 480); (2) the Section 416(b) 
program (which has been inactive since 2007); (3) the Food for Progress Act of 1985; and (4) the 
McGovem-Dole International Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program. Since 2010, the 
U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) has also used its authority under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (FAA) to initiate cash-based food assistance under the Emergency 
Food Security Program (EFSP) as a complement to FFPA Title 11 emergency in-kind food aid 
donations. In addition, the 2014 farm bill (PL. 113-79) added the local and regional purchase 
project which also relies on cash-based assistance. These six food assistance programs are 
administered either by the Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) or USAID. The Section 416(b) program is permanently authorized by the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. EFSP is authorized through the FAA. The other programs are re-authorized in 
periodic farm bills; most recently (through FY2018) by the 2014 farm bill. 

Average spending on U.S. international food aid programs during the FY2006-FY2013 period 
was about $2.5 billion annually, with FFPA Title 11 activities averaging nearly $1.9 billion (76%) 
of annual outlays. Despite recent growth in cash-based assistance under the EFSP, the United 
States remains one of the few countries that relies primarily on in-kind transfers of domestically 
purchased commodities as the basis for international food assistance. In contrast, most other 
major donor countries have converted primarily to cash-based food assistance — cash transfers, 
food vouchers, or local and regional commodity purchases. U.S. reliance on in-kind food aid has 
become controversial for several reasons: it is slower and more costly than cash transfers; it tends 
to cause commodity price distortions and volatility in local markets where monetization — i.e., the 
process of selling U.S. commodities in recipient-country markets to generate cash for 
development programs — occurs; it can impede commercial exports; and it has engendered 
international concerns from key trade partners who contend that it is a form of export subsidy and 
potentially conflicts with the intent of international trade agreements. Some advocacy groups 
support in-kind transfers and their suite of legislative requirements that includes U.S. -sourcing of 
food aid, as well as minimum levels of non-emergency program funding; domestic processing, 
bagging and packaging; monetization by eligible nongovernmental organizations (NGOs); and 
ocean shipping of food aid on U.S. registered vessels (referred to as cargo preference). 

While the 2014 farm bill made modest changes to existing U.S. food aid programs, the George W. 
Bush and Obama Administrations (via their annual budget requests), as well as certain Members 
of Congress, via bills in the 1 13 th (H.R. 5656 and S. 2909) and 1 14 th (S. 525) Congresses, have 
proposed making more significant changes to the structure and intent of U.S. food aid programs. 
Proposed changes include, among others, expanding flexibility in the use of cash-based forms of 
assistance and eliminating both cargo preference and monetization. 
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Background 

For almost seven decades, the United States has played a leading role in global efforts to alleviate 
hunger and malnutrition and to enhance world food security through international food aid — 
primarily through either the donation or the sale on concessional terms of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. Since 2006, U.S. food aid has averaged nearly $2.5 billion per year — accounting 
for over 6% of total U.S. foreign aid. Health, economic, and security-related assistance account 
for most of the outlays. 1 

Current U.S. food aid programs had their origins in 1954 with Public Law 83-480, or “P.L. 480,” 
as it was commonly kn own. P.L. 83-480 has since been amended multiple times and renamed as 
the Food for Peace Act (FFPA). 2 One of the original purposes of “P.L. 480” in-kind food 
donations was to reduce large government stocks of program crops that had accumulated under 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) commodity price support programs while responding to 
humanitarian, economic development, and geopolitical goals in foreign countries. Since the end 
of the Cold War, U.S. food assistance goals have shifted more toward emergency response and 
support for long-term agricultural development. However, the United States continues to rely on 
domestic purchases of U.S. commodities as the basis for its food aid programs. In contrast, most 
other countries operating international food aid programs have converted primarily to cash-based 
food assistance. U.S. reliance on in-kind food aid has become controversial due to its identified 
inefficiencies and potential market distortions compared with cash-based assistance. 

Another concern regarding U.S. international food aid is how that food aid is delivered into 
foreign countries. In-kind food aid shipments are subject to a set of requirements that potentially 
limit the flexibility of the U.S. response to emergency food crises. U.S. laws require that 

• all agricultural commodities be sourced from the United States; 

• at least 50% of U.S. food aid must be shipped on U.S. -flag vessels; 

• at least 20%, but not more than 30%, with a minimum of $350 million, of FFPA 
funding must be available for non-emergency food aid; 

• at least 75% of in-kind food transfers dedicated to non-emergency assistance 
must be in a processed, fortified, or bagged form; 

• at least 50% of any bagging must consist of whole-grain commodities bagged in 
the United States; and 

• at least 15% of non-emergency food aid funding must be made available to 
qualifying nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) for monetization — i.e., the 
process of selling donated U.S. commodities in recipient-country markets to 
generate cash for development programs. 



1 CRS Report R40213, Foreign Aid: An Introduction to U.S. Programs and Policy, in particular, see the text box 
entitled “Foreign Assistance: Traditional and Non-traditional.” 

2 The original name of P.L. 480 was the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 83-480). In 
1961, President John F. Kennedy renamed it the “Food for Peace Act.” Congress officially changed the name to Food 
for Peace Act in the 2008 farm bill (P.L. 110-246). 
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Both the George W. Bush and Obama Administrations have sought greater flexibility in the use of 
U.S. food aid funding, particularly for cash-based assistance, in order to respond with greater 
expediency, at lower cost, and with more interest in meeting cultural food preferences when 
responding to international food emergencies. A majority of NGOs working in the realm of 
international food assistance and development, as well as some Members of Congress support the 
goals of these efforts. 

U.S. commodity groups and food processors continue to advocate strongly for retention of in- 
kind transfers of U.S. commodities. A vocal minority of NGOs that benefit from the monetization 
of in-kind commodity transfers also support retention of in-kind transfers. In addition, U.S. 
maritime interests are strong advocates for retention of agricultural cargo preference (ACP) 
requirements. 

This report includes three principal sections: the first section is a description of U.S. international 
food aid programs under current law; the second section discusses several important policy issues 
related to U.S. international food aid; and the third section describes Administration and 
congressional proposals intended to change the nature of U.S. food international aid. 



Jargon Buster: What Are Cooperatives, NGOs, PVOs, and lOs? 

The international development arena is replete with jargon. As an aid to understanding this development jargon, some 
common terms — used in this report — are defined here. According to the Food for Peace Act: 

• Cooperative means “a private sector organization whose members own and control the organization and share 
in its services and its profits and that provides business services and outreach in cooperative development for its 
membership.” [7 U.S.C. 1732(4)] 

• Nongovernmental organization (NGO) means “an organization that works at the local level to solve 
development problems in a foreign country in which the organization is located, except that the term does not 
include an organization that is primarily an agency or instrumentality of the government of the foreign country.” 
[7 U.S.C. 1732(7)] 

• Private voluntary organization (PVO) means “a not-for-profit, nongovernmental organization (in the case 
of a U.S. organization, an organization that is exempt from Federal income taxes under section 50 1 (c)(3) of title 
26) that receives funds from private sources, voluntary contributions of money, staff time, or in-kind support 
from the public, and that is engaged in or is planning to engage in voluntary, charitable, or development 
assistance activities (other than religious activities).” [7 U.S.C. 1732(8)] 

According to USAID, PVOs are a subset of the wider NGO community. USAID maintains a registry of PVOs that 
enables it to identify legitimate partners and ensure that registrants meet the agency’s basic partnership requirements. 
Most PVOs must register with USAID in order to compete for grants and other types of funding. As of February 24, 
2015, 659 PVOs were registered. Certain types of NGOs do not need to register as a PVO, including 
universities/colleges, local indigenous NGOs, sub-awardees/grantees, private foundations, hospitals, exclusively 
religious institutions, and organizations applying for awards from the Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance. 3 

• An intergovernmental organization (IO) — also referred to as a multilateral institution — is an organization 
composed of independent and sovereign states. Examples include any United Nations (U.N.) agency such as the 
World Food Program (WFP) or the U.N. Children’s Fund (UNICEF). The World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) are also intergovernmental organizations. 

• World Food Program (WFP) is the food assistance branch of the U.N. WFP was created in 1961 to convert 
the United States’ bilateral food aid into a multilateral asset — thus, its principal activity is food distribution. It is 
governed by an executive board through which the United States plays a leadership role — the executive director 
of the WFP is traditionally an American. 



3 For more information see USAID, Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOS), http://www.usaid.gov/partnership- 
opportunities/ngo; and USAID, PVO Registration, http://www.usaid.gov/pvo. 
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lOs are unique in that they allow donor governments to pool resources in meeting common objectives (while 
adhering to internationally accepted standards), thus offering certain efficiencies and economies of scale otherwise 
difficult for an individual country to attain. 

A final term is a catch-all for when any of the above organizations participates in a U.S. food aid program. 

• Cooperating Sponsor (or implementing partner) refers to any NGO, PVO, cooperative, IO, or recipient 
government that partners with USAID or USDA to implement an international food aid program. 



Food Aid Programs 

The U.S. government provides international food aid through a variety of programs administered 
by either USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) or the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). 

Table 1 lists each international food assistance program, the year it was enacted (or first instituted 
in the case of the Emergency Food Security Program [EFSP]), the statutory authority, and the 
administering agency. The two implementing agencies, USDA and USAID, are under different 
congressional jurisdiction for authorization, oversight, and appropriations. Table A-l (at the end 
of this report) provides a breakout of annual outlays by program since FY2006. 

Average annual spending on U.S. international food aid programs increased gradually over the 
past six decades (Figure 1). During the FY2000 to FY2009 period (Table 2), average food 
assistance outlays were approximately $2.2 billion annually, with FFPA Title II activities 
comprising the largest share (77% of outlays). More recently, FY2010-FY2013, new cash-based 
outlays under the EFSP have supplemented traditional FFPA Title II program outlays to push total 
U.S. international food aid program spending up slightly to about $2.4 billion annually while 
lowering Title II’s share to 67%. 

When adjusted for inflation using year-2013 dollars (as shown in Figure 2), total U.S. food 
assistance outlays peaked in 1964 at $11.3 billion then declined to a low of $1.5 billion in 1996. 

In 2013, U.S. food assistance outlays were at $2.3 billion (2013 dollars), thus having somewhat 
recovered from the 1 990s level. However, outlays remain well below the inflation-adjusted levels 
of the 1960s. 



Food Aid Versus Food Assistance 

Officials, academics, international aid workers, and others that closely follow international food aid developments in 
their publications and written material make a distinction between food aid and food assistance as follows. 

• Food aid refers to in-kind food transfers, whether used directly or monetized. 

• Food assistance refers to both in-kind food transfers (i.e., food aid) and cash-based programs that provide the 
means to acquire food. Thus, food assistance is a broader, more inclusive term. 
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